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AN  ANSWER 

To 

LORD  GRENVILLE,  &c. 


My  Lord, 

On  perusing  the  Epistle  to  the  Earl  of 
Fingal,  which  lately  appeared  in  the  public 
prints  as  coming  from  Your  Lordship,  I  can- 
not help  feeling  like  the  saytr  in  the  fable  at 
the  sight  of  man  blowing  hot  and  cold  with 
the  same  breath. 

You  there  assure  us,  "  That  you  are  still 
of  the  same  mind  on  the  subject  of  Catho- 
lic Emancipation ;  and  that,  if  any  one  will 
make  a  motion  to  that  effect,  you  will  sup- 
port it."  -Very  warm,  My  Lord. — "  But 
then  you  must  be  excused  from  making  that 
motion  yourself." — Very  cold,  My  Lord,  in- 
deed. 
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True,  you  agree  to  present  the  petition,  if 
we  persist  to  require  it  of  you. 

"  For,"  said  you  in  1805,  "  should  it  ap- 
pear that  there  was  not  one  man  in 'the  im- 
perial parliament  to  present  the  petition  of 
so  large  and  respectable  a  class  of  the  com- 
munity, what  would  be  the  impression  on 
the.  minds  of  those  whom  it  more  nearly 
concerns,  but  that  of  absolute  despair  ?" — 
But  then,  My  Lord,  if  it  be  right  to  present 
a  petition,  how  can  it  be  wrong  to  make  a 
motion  in  its  favour  ?  What  will  the  peti- 
tion avail,  if  no  one  will  make  that  mo- 
tion ? — Will  a  disregarded  petition  cure  us 
of  despair  ?—  Will  the  petition,  abandoned  to 
its  fate  by  hirn  who  presents  it,  be  likely 
to  be  a  respectfully  entertained"  by  those  who 
behold  it  thus  neglected  ?  If  the  man,  who, 
five  years  ago,  promised  "  ever  to  recollect 
with  pride  the  honour  and  distinction  he 
derived  from  being  the  person  chosen  to  in- 
troduce the  subject,"  be  the  first  to  give  up 
the  cause,  who  will  espouse  it  ? 

You  tell  us  that  many  changes  have  taken 
place  since  last  you  brought  the  subject  on 
the  carpet.—- Too  many  changes  indeed  \  One 


must  have  taken  place  at  or  about  the  Ox- 
ford Election: 

« heu  quantum  mutatus  ab  iJlo 

"Hectore!" 

But,  My  Lord,  there  is  nothing  new  un- 
der the  sun.  We  have  seen  Pittites  changed 
into  Foxites  ;  and,  ere  long,  we  may  see  an- 
other transmigration  of  souls ;  but  there  is 
one  thing  pretty  unchangeable,  and  that  is, 
to  keep  in  with  those  that  are  in,  and  fall 
Out  with*  those  that  are  out.  Should  your 
conscience  be  troubled  on  the  score  of  your 
engagements  with  our  church,  Dr.  Duigenan 
may  tell  Your  Lordship  with  whom  the  dis- 
pensing power  is  lodged ;  and  you  may* 
perhaps  be  released  without  travelling  to 
Castabala  for  absolution.  But  if  Your 
Lordship  be  entangled  with  new  ties,  to 
a  certain  Alma  Mater  for  instance,  the 
Doctor  himself,  or  some,  such  power,- 
must  relieve  you  ;  for  we  Catholics  have  all 
renounced  upon  oath  "  that  damnable  doc- 
trine, that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  wij:h  heretics." 

As   for  the   presenting   of   our  petition, 
My  Lord,  don't  give  yourself  any  uueasi- 


ness  on  that  score.  We  shall  find  men 
not  less  deserving  of  that  honour  than  Your 
Lordship  j  for  we  know  that,  if  we  have  not 
the  majority  of  your  university  on  our  side, 
we  have  by  far  the  majority  of  the  universe. 

But  to  come  to  the  changes  on  the  conti- 
nent to  which  Your  Lordship  alludes; — We 
must  confess  that  the  lot  of  Pius  the  Seventh 
is  peculiarly  hard.  Bonaparte  accuses  him 
of  being  friendly  to  England,  and  peremp- 
torily requires  of  him  to  enter  into  a 
league  offensive  and  defensive  against  us. 
It  may  be  presumed,  that  we  should 
have  forgiven  the  defenceless  pontiff  had 
he  given  way  to  the  urgency  of  circum- 
stances ;  as  we  have  forgiven  the  sove- 
reigns of  Spain  and  Austria,  who  only 
submitted  when  they  had  not  means  to 
resist.  But  the  Pope  never  would  have  for- 
given himself.  "  What !"  said  he,  "  shall 
the  pacific  priesthood  become  a  party  in  the 
wars  and  quarrels  of  Christian  powers,  and 
act  against  a  nation  that  offends  me  not, 
that  protects  part  of  my  flock  ? — No  :  sooner 
let  me  die  than  disgrace  myself  and  forfeit 
their    esteem !"      Accordingly,  rather  than 


Comply  with  the  unjust  demands  of  the 
tyrant,  the  venerable  pontiff  generous- 
ly braves  the  wrath  of  this  ruthless 
Corsican:  he  suffers  himself  to  be  strip- 
ped of  his  dominions— he  dooms  himself 
to  perpetual  exile  and  captivity,  rather 
than  offend  (for  hurt  he  could  not)  a  power 
too  distant  to  protect  him — too  much  alien* 
ated  from  him  to  regard  the  sacrifice,  and 
honour  his  fortitude* 

England,  which  since  the  Reformation  has 
tolerated  the  exercise  of  spiritual  authority 
in  his  predecessors,  which  even  forbore  with 
Pius  himself,  when  he  most  favoured  Bona- 
parte ;  now  that  he .  has  quarrelled  with 
France  and  all  her  vassals  for  our  sake-— 
now  that  he  has  been  pulled  down  by  our 
enemy — instead  of  condoling  .with  the  vic- 
tim, would  insult  over  him — would  join 
in  trampling  him  under  foot — would  strip 
him  of  what  little  remains  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  his  predecessors;  and  that 
without  the  shadow  of  a  complaint  that  he 
had  ever  abused  it :  forgetful  of  the  evan- 
gelical meekness,  which  forbids  to  crush 
the  bruised  reed  ! — Is' such  conduct  worthy 
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of  the  magnanimity  of  Britain,  whose  motto; 
it  should  ever  be, 

"  Parcere  subjectis  et  debellare  superbos  V* 

"  But  he  is  completely  the  slave  of  Bona- 
parte."—Never  less  than  now. — He  who 
lias  learnt  to  brave  captivity  and  death,  may 
be  imprisoned  but  cannot  be  enslaved : 

(C  Occidi  potest,  vinci  non  potest !" 

And  even  while  the  best  understanding 
appeared  to  exist  between  them,  what 
abuses,  what  improper  interference,  within 
these  realms,  do  you  charge  him  with,  during 
that  period  ?  Since  the  rupture  which  hurl- 
ed the  Pope  from  his  throne  into  a  dungeon,, 
not  only  have  we  no  abuse  to  complain  of 
but  even  the  use  itself  of  his  authority  has 
been  to  all  intents  and  purposes  suspended 
in  these  dominions  :  nor  have  we  cause  to 
apprehend  that  he  either  can  or  will  depart 
from  this  line  of  conduct.  The  only  act  of 
the  captive,  that  we  have  been  told  of,  is  the  ex- 
communication of  our  enemy.  The  certainty 
of  this  deed  we  may  questipn ;  "but  neither 
the  competency  of  the  tribunal,  nor  the 
justness  of  the  sentence. 


"  But  his  successors  will  be  nominated  by 
Bonaparte — wili  be  under  the  control  of 
Bonaparte.'' — Time  enough  to  correct  that 
evil  when  it  exists. — Is  it  not  hard  to 
punish  this  man  on  account  of  his  succes- 
sors ?  This  truly  is  visiting,  on  the  father, 
the  sins  of  children  unborn.  The  fact  is, 
that  could  we  reward  him,  we  owe  it  as  an 
acknowledgement — could  we  reinstate  him, 
policy  requires  it  for  our  own  sakes :  yet 
what  can  he  expect  when  he  sees  a  Pro- 
test£7it  sovereign  dethroned  for  his  alliance 
with  us,  and  dragged,  another  captive  to 
the  vilest  of  usurpers,  without  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  his  English  allies,  to  restore 
his  crown  or  rescue  his  person  ? 

"  But  in  future ."     In  future,    My 

Lord,  our  Priests  and  Bishops  will  be  edu- 
cated at  home — they  will  be  educated  by  royal 
munificence — they  will  be  educated  under 
your  own  eye. 

If  that,  joined  to  the  experience  of  the 
past,  does  not  allay  your  fears,  you  must  be 
nervous  indeed. 

One  proof  of  the  loyalty  qf  the  present 
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Catholic  Bishops  Your  Lordship  has  fur- 
nished us  with.  It  is  their  readiness  to  go 
as  far  as  they  can,  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
Government.  In  your  eyes,  My  Lord,  this 
conduct  ought  to  have  great  merit ;  for  be 
it  known  to  Your  Lordship  and  to  all  man- 
kind, that  for  the  present  the  nomination 
of  their  colleagues,  though  vested  in  the 
Holy  See,  rests  actually  with  them  only, 
the  Pope  having  delegated  to  them,  pro 
tempore,  his  power.  Now  I  have  my  doubts 
whether  even  Your  Lordship  would  carry 
your  complaisance  so  far.  Had  the  Chan- 
cellor or  the  University  of  Oxford,  for  in- 
stance, the  presentation  to  any  benefice, 
would  they  be  full  as  ready  to  give  it  up, 
as  these  papal  nominees  in  Ireland?  Nay, 
let  me  ask,  Does  there  sit  a  prelate  on  the 
episcopal  bench  among  the  orthodox  peers 
of  the  realm,  who  would  go  greater 
lengths  for  the  honour  of  his  own  Sovereign 
than  that  same  antichristian  beast  Pius  the 
Seventh  has  done  for  our  King  ? 

Were  Bonaparte  master  of  England  to- 
morrow, which  God  forbid  ! — were  our  be- 
loved Sovereign  driven  to  the  Orkneys, 
which  kind  Heaven  avert !  would  your  most 
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loyal  Bishops,  named  by  the  King  himself, 
rather  renounce  their  sees,  their  honours, 
their  livings,  than  their  allegiance  to  an 
exiled  prince? — Would  they  sooner  be  drag- 
ged to  prison  than  hurt  the  feelings  of  a 
Sovereign  who  coukj  no  longer  protect  them? 
This  Pius  the  Seventh  has  done,  though 
under  no  tie  of  allegiance  or  gratitude  to 
George  the  Third ;  and  this  captive  pontiff 
you  treat  as  dangerous  to  England  ! 

As  I  cannot  see  any  necessity  for  urging 
the  veto,  neither  do  I  discover  the  expe- 
diency of  conceding  it.  In  former  ages,  when 
the  influence  of  Rome  was,  or  at  least  thought 
to  be,  carried  too  far,  the  Holy  See,  for 
peace  sake,  acquiesced  in  the  claims  of  certain 
potentates  to  a  greater  or  lesser  share  in  the 
appointment  of  Bishops.  What  has  been  the 
consequence  ?  Have  we  not  seen  an  upstart 
despot  demand  the  full  exercise  of  rights  that 
had  been  conceded  to  legitimate  sovereigns? 
— And  what  a  reply  could  a  defenceless  priest- 
hood make  ? — Wpuld  you  have  us,  with  our 
eyes  open,  expose  ourselves  to  the  same  distres- 
sing dilemma?  We  have  now,  thank  Heaven, 
a  mild  and  paternal  Government :  does  it 
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follow  that  we  always  shall  have  it  admini- 
stered by  men  of  equal  moderation  ?  AnA 
if,  in  the  sequel,  the  penal  laws  we  hAve  seeft 
repealed,  should  be  re-enacted ;  sKoi^ld  per-* 
secution  be  again  our  lot,  shall  we  JjMtt  our- 
selves over  to  any  set  of^flinistef^  that  may 
arise,  never  to  withdraw^thsrt:  which  might 
be  perfectly  safe  under*  the  sceptre  of 
George  the  Third  ?  No,  My  Lord ;  a  good 
Government  stands  in  no  need  of  such 
checks,  a  bad  one  would  certainly  abuse 
them. 

Besides,  it  is  not  the  King  alone  that 
must  be  equitable ; — the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Under  Secretary, 
the  leading  members  of  the  British  Cabi- 
net, must  be  all  good  and  conscientious  men, 
not  for  once,  but  for  evermore;  other- 
wise what  abuse  may  they  not  make  of 
the  veto?  Will  Your  Lordship  insure  iis 
a  perpetual  succession  of  such  men  in  power? 
How  often  have  you  told  us  that  the  present 
Ministers  were  unworthy  of  their  high  sta- 
tion ;  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try \<—  Have  you  not  been  told  the  same  in 
your  turn? — How  then  can  you  ask  of  us  ta 
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confide  our  dearest  and  most  sacred  in- 
terests to  hands  so  very  objectionable 
even  in  their  own  peculiar  sphere  ? — the 
interests  of  a  religion  to  which  they  are 
strangers,  of  a  church  to  which  they  are 
aliens,  of  doctrines  to  which  they  are  ex 
officio  sworn  adversaries  ?  What  security 
should  we  have,  if  we  presented  a  pious 
priest,  that  he  would  not  be  rejected  as  a 
bigot  ?  A  learned  man  might  give  umbrage 
by  his  very  erudition.  A  preacher  of  the 
first  rate  might  pass  for  a  turbulent  prose- 
lyte-maker. In  short,  any  candidate  might 
be  rejected,  as  no  reason  is,  to  be  alleged 
for  his  rejection. 

But  a  man  of  family  connexions,  of  elec- 
tioneering interest, — a  keen  sportsman,  a  jolly 
toper,  a  hearty  fellow  who  sings  a  good 
song ;  these  might  be  more  successful  ac- 
cording to  the  favourite  passion  of  the  rulers 
of  the  day  ;  and  to  ensure  them  preferment, 
the  negative  might  be  so  often  exercised, 
till  we  were  forced  at  last  to  present  them. 

Even  your  Lordship's  sweet  self  might 
be  tempted  to  treat  us  thus  kindly ;  for  you 
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tell  us  that  you  have  patroriized  otir  cause, 
because  you  consider  our  emancipation  a 
means  to  secure  the  church  of  England. 
We  then  are  to  be  your  prop  and  stay  !  Very 
kind  !  My  Lord.  So  you  might  find  your- 
self in  conscience  bound  to  prevent  every 
man  of  parts,  of  virtue,  or  zeal,  from  rising 
in  our  church,  lest  perad venture  they  should 
eclipse  the  luminaries  of  your  own;  but 
contrive  to  promote  blockheads,  careless 
fellows,  and  loose  livers,  as  the  least  danger- 
ous competitors  your  church  could  have. 

In  catholic  France,  under  the  most  Chris- 
tian kings,  their  presentation  was  attend- 
ed with  many  difficulties,  notwithstanding 
they  were  of  the  same  religion,  notwith- 
standing they  appointed  a  clergyman  to  pre- 
side over  this  department  with  the  title  of 
minis tre  de  la  ftuille.  What  disgraceful  ca- 
bals and  intrigues  do  we  read  of  in  the 
secret  memoirs  of  those  times  !  Would  you, 
as  a  zealous  friend  of  Catholics,  wish  to  see 
their  clergy  reduced  to  pay  their  court  to  a 
Madame  Pompadour,  a  Mrs.  Clarke,  a  M?j- 
tr  ess  Anybody,  in  order  to  rise  in  their  holy 
profession!     I  trust  your  good  sense  and 
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candour  revolt  at  the  idea. — Leave  us  then, 
in  the  name  of  peace,  as  we  are ;  and  let 
not  our  eyes  "  behold  the  abomination  of 
desolation  standing  in  the  holy  place." 

And  here  I  cannot  help  making  my  best 
acknowledgements  to  Lord  Hawkesbury  for 
the  irresistible  argument   he   has  provided 
me  with,  and  which  I  have  chosen  for  a 
motto.     It  is  for  the  candid  public  to  decide 
whether  his  words  were  more  pat  to  His  pur- 
pose in  1805  than  they  are  to  mine  in  1810, 
It  is  for  the    Protestant    public  to  decide 
which  of  the  two  churches    asks    for    pa- 
tronage   over    the    other ; — which    of   the 
two  charges  the  other  •  with  idolatry.     We 
have  not  yet  learnt  to  transform  the  Book 
of  Revelations  into  a  book  of  pious  revilings 
against  our  fellow  Christians :  and  although 
accused  of  idolizing  a  crucifix  because,  for- 
sooth, we  kneel  before  it,  we  never  retort 
when  we  see  the  King's  Arms  over  the  com- 
munion table,  that  you  kneel  down  there  to 
worship  the  lion  or  the  unicorn ! 

Another  serious  inconvenience  is  the  fre- 
quent change  of  administration,  and  the  tri- 
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ennial  change  of  the  Lord  Lieutenants  of 
Ireland. 

What  pleases  a  Tory  displeases  a  Whig 
Ministry.  Dr.  Hussey,  who  was  a  favourite 
of  one  administration,  became  extremely 
obnoxious  to  another.  How  must  the  priest- 
hood act  to  offend  neither  party  ?  As  for 
the  vice-regal  authority  which  passes  into 
new  hands  every  third  year  at  least,  how 
could  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  be 
equal  to  exercise  it  judiciously,  if  to  its 
ordinary  functions,  which  the  Viceroy  has 
scarcely  time  to  know  before  he  moves  off  the 
scene,  there  be  superadded  the  inquisitorial 
task  of  prying  into  the  characters,  connec- 
tions, views,  of  a  thousand  individuals,  some 
of  whom  may  daily  be  presented  to  be  or  not 
io  be  black-ball'd  ?  What  an  office  for  the  re- 
presentative of  majesty,  of  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  Government !  for  an  alien  to  the 
religion  in  question !  for  a  stranger  to  the 
country,  passing  through  it  like  a  flitting 
meteor  !  What  an  irksome  task  to  a  man  of 
honour,  of  feeling,  of  generous  sentiments ! 

To  be  sure,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may, 
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delegate — nay,  he  must  delegate  this  inqui- 
sitorial power.  But  to  whom  ?  To  a  Ca- 
tholic ?  No :  for  he  has  his  friends",  his  pre- 
possessions.— To  a  Protestant  then,  as  be- 
ing neuter  and  impartial  ?  Yes  i  to  a  Dr. 
Duigenan,  to  a  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  or 
a  Dr.  Ledwich  *  in  short,  to  a  staunch 
Orangeman,  who  has  no  partisans  among 
the  Catholics.  Excellent !  And  this  pious 
Por talis,  this  ministre  des  cubes ^  in  order  to 
decide  on  orthodoxy  according  to  tenets 
he  abjures,  on  -the  abilities  of  preachers  he 
never  hears,  on  the  prudence  of  confessors 
whose  very  functions  are  to  him  an  abomi- 
nation, will  one  day  have  a  levee  of  fawn- 
ing cringeing  expectants  of  the  mitre,  and 
another  day  a  host  of  spies  and  informers 
retailing  all  the  scandal  they  pick  up  or  de- 
vise. 

Britons !  generous  Britons !  to  what  would 
you  doom  your  fellow  subjects,  your  fellow 
Christians,  your  fellow  men  ! 

This  is  not  all — the  Castle  will  have  to 
decide  (for  I  know  of  no  court  of  law  that 
can)  in  every  dispute  that  may  arise  about 
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the  presentation.  There  may  be  a  claim 
put  in  by  the  four  Archbishops,  or  by  two 
against  two  ;  by  the  Bishops  of  the  province, 
or  by  the  Chapter  of  the  vacant  diocese.  Who 
is  to  arrange  all  this  ?  The  Canons  of  the 
Church,  or  the  Cannons  of  the  Castle  ? 

It  may  be  asked,  Can  the  appointment  of 
bishops  in  this  country  be  an  object  to  the 
Pope?     Not  in  the  least.     It  will  readily  be 
believed  that  he  derives  no  emolument,  no 
'temporal  advantage  from  people  who  have 
little  to  give  :  but  whether  he  does  or  does 
not,  to  him  personally  it  must  be  a  matter 
of  great  indifference  whether  Dr.  M'Mullin 
or  Dr.  OShaughnessy  wear  the  mitre.     He 
knows  neither,  nor  probably  ever  will ;  and 
if  dues    there  be   to   the   inferior  officers, 
the  bishop  elect,  whoever  he  be,  will  pay 
them    with   the    same    punctuality.      The 
only   pleasure   the   Pope   can  derive   from 
his  trouble,  is  peace  and  union  among  this 
part  of  his  flock;  and  to  ensure  it,  he  inva- 
riably chooses  the  candidate  most  acceptable 
to  his  colleagues  and  to  the  diocese.     If  the 
Legislature  can  devise  a  more  rational,  a 
more  moderate  use  ©f  power,  let  it  do  so. 
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Till  then,  we  rejoice  to  see  such  authority 
lodged  in  the  mpst  impartial  hands,  where 
distance  alone  precludes  intrigue  and  cabal. 

I  am  aware  it  has  been  stated  that  we 
ought  not  to  allow  a  foreign  prince  to  in- 
terfere with  even  ecclesiastical  appointments 
in  our  country.  To  confirm  this  position^ 
zealous  Protestants  have  not  been  ashamed 
to  quote  the  very  language  and  example  of 
Bonaparte. 

Good  heavens !  and  is  it  come  to  this  ? 
Shall  Britain  stoop  to  learn  policy  from  a 
Machiavelian  traitor,  and  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risprudence from  an  atheist? — But  was  it 
really  the  Pope's  temporal  power  that  ren- 
dered him  so  formidable  to  Napoleon  and  to" 
us  ?  To  be  sure  it  was  most  tremendous  ! — 
That  bugbear,  however,  thanks  to  the  Cor- 
sican,  has  now  vanished :  there  remains  only 
the  spiritual  authority,  which  the  Catholics 
of  these  realms  have  virtually  avowed  upon 
oath — an  oath  devised  too  by  a  Protestant 
Legislature  and  sanctioned  by  a  Protestant 
King ;  an  oath  which  neither  side  can  con- 
sistently revoke  or  annul ;  an  oath  which. 
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.precludes  the  possibility  of  abuse  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical authorities  to  the  "injury. of,  or 
even  interference  with,  the  rights,  liberties, 
and  independence  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  the  subjects  thereof." 

Ought  not  this  to  satisfy  the  views  of  any 
Government  but  those  of  absolute  despo- 
tism and  insatiable  ambition  ?  to  hold  up 
which  to  the  imitation  of  Great  Britain,  I 
consider'  as  the  height  of  degeneracy  and 
inconsistency.  For  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  and  sound  policy,  if  we  must  needs 
ape  Bonaparte,  why  precisely  pitch  upon  the 
tyrannical  part  of  his  system,  passing  by 
whatever  good  it  may  have  ?  Why  not, 
after  his  example,  put  all  religions  on  a 
level,  give  them  all  equal  privileges  and  li- 
berty ?  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  he 
/realizes  these  fine  professions  ;  but  this  I  be- 
lieve, that  if  all  be  not  free  alike,  they  are 
all  at  least  alike  in  slavery  and  restriction. 

To  render  the  proposed  innovation  legal, 
I  mean  in  the  ecclesiastical  law,  the  authority 
of  the  civil  government  is  insufficient.  As 
Catholics    acknowledge   no    civil  power  in 
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their  spiritual  guides,  so  do  they  acknow- 
ledge no  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion in  their  temporal  sovereigns.  If  we 
ascribe  to  the  King-  the  power  of  setting 
aside  the  laws  of  the  church,  we  need  not 
boggle  any  longer  at  the  oath  of  supremacy : 
we  thereby,  ipso  facto^  make*  him  head  of 
a  church,  of  which  it  would  be  bordering 
on  treason  even  to  imagine  him  a  mem- 
ber. Neither  can  we  submit  to  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  Canon  laws  by  the  Legislature, 
that  is,  by  both  houses  of  Parliament  united 
with  the  King.  For  in  this  Legislature  there 
is  nothing  to  represent  our  Church,  no- 
thing which  claims  powers  delegated  by 
that  Church  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every 
member  of  the  Legislature,  from  the  King 
downwards,  has  taken  oaths  against,  her, 
her  doctrine,  and  her  visible  head.  It  were 
hard,  indeed,  if  the  laws  of  the  Church  were 
at  the  mercy  of  such  a  Legislature.  No,  no  : 
you  have  been  civil  enough  to  legislate  for 
us  in  civil  matters  without  our  cooperation  ; 
it  would  be  intruding  too  far  on  your  civi- 
lity to  give  you  in  charge  our  spiritual  con- 
cerns. If  the  Church  of  England  chooses  tQ 
take  her  Liturgy,  her  Creed  with  all  its  ar- 
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tides,  the  Bible  itself  with  any  translation, 
on  no  other  authority,  that  is  her  affair,  not 
•  ours.     We  can  only  acquiesce  in  ecclesias- 
tical laws  enacted  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 

Whether  the  Pope  himself,  were  he  at  full 
liberty,  has  the  right  to  abrogate  the  Canon 
laws  with  or  without  the  civil  government, 
is  another  question  not  so  easy  to  be  decided. 
Pius  the  Seventh  has  been  charged  with  a 
,  stretch  of  power  in  the  arrangement  made 
with  the  French  Government.  One  thing 
I  am  convinced  of,  that  he  heartily  repents 
of  what  share  he  did  take  (for  he  disowns 
the  most  objectionable  clauses)  in  that  trans- 
action ;  and  considering  the  penance  he  now 
endures,  it  would  be  indecorous  to  upbraid, 
it  would  be  candid  to  take  into  consideration 
his  good  intentions,  and  the  deceitful  hy- 
pocrisy he  had  to  contend  with. 

To  our  own  affair,  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  is  necessary,  as  it  regards  the  forum 
Ecclesite.  It  is  necessary,  as  he  for  himself 
*md  his  successors  is  a  party  concerned.  Can 
he  be  deprived  without  his  consent;  nay, 
as  for  as  we  know,  contrary  to  his  will  ?  Can 
he  be  deprived  withqut  his  knowledge  ? 
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But  "  you  cannot  now  get  access  to  him." 
That  is  no  fault  of  his.  What,  because  a  man 
is  unjustly  deprived  of  his  liberty,  are  we  to 
avail  ourselves  of  his  captivity,  and  strip  him 
of  all  he  still  has  left  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  enemy  ?  Shall  they  on  whose  account  he 
is  held  captive,  be  foremost  to  plunder 
him? 

And  why  did  we  not  treat  with  him  be- 
fore he  was  made  captive  ?  Why  did  we  not 
treat  with  his  predecessor,  whose  envoy  spent 
years  in  this  metropolis  ?  whose  person  our 
brave  soldiers  guarded  ?  whose  cities  they 
gnrrisoned  ?  Depend  upon  it,  Bonaparte 
has  forestall'd  us  here,  as  he  has  done  in 
many  things  else :  he  knew  well  that  the 
Pope  was  disposed  to  give  every  thing  to  the 
English  Government  that  could  consistently 
be  given.  He  knew  of  no  better  way  to 
prevent  this,  than  by  making  sure  of  his 
person. 

This  tyrannical  measure,  My  Lord,  the 
Pope  and  College  of  Cardinals  had  antici- 
pated ;  and,  for  your  Lordship's  future 
comfort,  I  can  assure  you,  it  is  confidently 
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asserted  on  the  Continent/ that  a  successor 
is  already  nominated  to  the  papal  chair, 
quite  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Corsican  de- 
spot;— so  that  in  a  few  years  at  most  we 
shall  again  have  a  pontiff  at  liberty  to  act, 
and  even  under  the  protection  of  our  own 
government.  Since,  then,  we  have  waited 
vfor  hundreds  of  years  without  great  inconve- 
nience, do,  My  Lord,  let  us  wait  for  one  or 
two  more. 

The  changes  therefore  that  have  taken 
place  on  the  Continent,  so  far  from  war- 
ranting the  measure  -you  proposfe  of  vesting 
in  the  King  a  negative  on  the  election  of 
Bishops,  render  such  a  step  for  the  present 
impracticable,  ungenerous,  ungrateful,,  and 
unjust. 

You  will  ask,  if  the  Catholics  might  not 
agree  to  the  proposed  measure?— I  answer, 
The  Catholics  of  England  cannot :  You  have 
deprived  them  of  all  their  sees  and  bishops: 
You  have  interrupted  the  succession  of  the 
.hierarchy.  When  you  shall  have  made  up 
your  minds  to  restore  their  dioceses  in  whole 
pr  in  part,  they  may  then  think  of  electing. 
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But  as  you  will  not  grant  them  the  light  of 
election  at  home,  so  you  cannot  give,  nor 
can  they  assume,  the  right  of  choosing 
successors  to  the  Bishops  of  Centuriae  and 
Castabala.  Those  who  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  the  episcopal  order  here,  can  neither 
give  to  Government  nor  to  their  adherents, 
what  they  never  received :  Nemo  dat  quod 
non  habet.  They  are  only  vicars  acting  in 
the  name  of  the  chief  pastgr,  who  supplies 
the  place  of  the  prelates  your  Bishops  have 
superseded.  Now,  who  can  choose  any 
man's  vicars  but  himself  ?  * 

As^tp  Ireland,  it  has  preserved  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  Bishops.  That  suc- 
cession it  owes  to  its  own  constancy  and  to 
the  paternal  care  of  the  see  of  Rome,  which 
has  always  enjoyed  the  positive  nomination, 
or,  if  you  will,  the  selection  from  among  three 
candidates  presented  by  the  Irish  churches. 
I  have  already  shown,  that  to  divest  the  Pope 
of  that  right  at  present  would  be  impracti- 
cable. 

I  think  it  is  evident,  that  neither  clergy 
nor  laity  of  Ireland,  nor  both  together, 
are    competent-  to   do   so.      On  the  Pope 
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and  his  rights  they  are  incompetent  to  de- 
cide.    Nothing  less  than  a  general  council 
can  set  aside  any  privileges  he  actually  en- 
joys,  till  he  himself  does,  supposing  that 
he   can   renounce,  them.      This  being  the 
case,  how  could  the  negative  be  granted  by 
the  Irish   Catholics,   who  themselves  have 
not  the  positive,  but  a  simple  recommenda- 
tion?    But  were  it  attempted,  how  could 
that  negative  be  exercised  ?     Before  or  after 
the  positive  nomination  of  the  Pope  ?     In 
either  case,  would  it  not  be   a  mockery  of 
both  Pope  and  King,  and  a  source  of  endless 
broils  ? 

It  is  true  that  the  appointment  of  bishops 
has  undergone  various  changes  in  various 
countries  and  ages.  But  when  once  settled, 
no  change  can  be  introduced  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Holy  See,  particularly  when 
it  is  the  chief  party  concerned. 

You  must  not  then  accuse  xxs%  My  Lord, 
of  throwing  embarrassments  in  your  way 
and  our  own ;  those  embarrassments  are  not 
of  our  creating,  nor  have  we  power  to  re- 
move them.  I  will  now  show  that  Parlia- 
ment ought  not  to  insist  on  these  conditions 
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in  order  to  grant  us  emancipation  ;  for  the 
measure  proposed,  sq  tar  from  being  ne- 
cessary for  the  support  of  Government,  is 
unadviseable,  and  would  be  hurtful  to  the 
interests  of  the  State. 

I  shall  maintain  it  to  be  unnecessary  to 
make  any  change  till  Your  Lordship  show 
me  what  inconvenience,  what  injury  has  ac- 
crued from  the  existing  mode.  Has  the 
papal  influence  been  exerted  to  introduce  a 
foreign  clergy,  aliens  to  the  country  and  its 
welfare  ?  No  ! — Have  the  natives  appointed 
proved  themselves  unworthy  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  civil  government  ?  Was  he  who 
sent  you  a  venerable  O'Reilly  to  Armagh,  a 
peaceful  Troy  to  Dublin,  a  loyal  Moylan  to 
Cork,  &c.  &c.  &c.  was  he  not  to  be  trusted? 
Look  round,  my  Lord,  or  ask  those  who 
have  lived  in  Ireland,  to  single  out  one  objec-r 
tionable  prelate  in.  the  whole  Episcopal 
College.  Pair  them  off,  if  you  will,  with 
the  Protestant  incumbents,  positively  not 
negatively,  chosen  by  the  King ;  and  tell  me 
if  they  will  not  pass  muster.  Yet  were  all 
the  former  nominated  by  the  Pope,  and 
I  challenge  you  to  name  better   subjects. 
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Were,  however,  a  case  to  occur;  in  which  a 
disloyal  priest  should  be  advanced  to  the 
episcopal  chair,  have  you  not  laws  to  resort 
to  ?  Have  you  not  the  courts  of  justice  ? 
Have  you  not  judges  and  juries  to  try, 
condemn,  or  acquit  ?  Or  is  the  arm  of  the 
law  so  feeble  as  to  shrink  from  the  very- 
touch  of  the  crosier  ? 

It  has  often  been  observed  that,  in  the 
distribution  of  favours,  for  one  person  you 
oblige,  there  are  ten  you  send  away  dissatis- 
fied. If  this  be  true  when  you  have  the  en- 
tire positive  nomination,  it  is  still  more  the 
case  when  you  only  exercise  a  negative. 
Not  one  of  the  rejected  candidates  will  ever 
forgive  you ;  and  the  very  person  whom  you 
do  not  object  to,  feels  little  acknowledge- 
ment "due  to  you,  but  much  to  those  who 
presented  him.  What  then  would  these  wise 
politicians   insure  to  Government  by   this 

ungracious  interference  ? The  attachment 

of  the  successful  candidate  ? — If  he  is  not 
a  loyal  man  by  principle,  will  he  become 
so  for  a  place-  he  holds  more  by  the  fa- 
vour of  others,  than  by  yours  ? — But  what 
mischief  may  not  be  occasioned  through 
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vexation  attendant  on  disappointment  ? 
What  can  be  more  irritating  than  to  see  the 
honours  or  emoluments  one  was  taught  to 
aspire  to,  snatched  away  by  the  hand  of 
power  ?  If  this  be  the  way  to  conciliate  the 
priesthood,  it  is  a  new  one,  to  be  sure.  And 
please  to  observe,  My  Lord,  that  a  priest, 
if  so  inclined,  can  do  more  mischief  than 
the  best  bishop  can  do  good.  The  former 
is  on  a  familiar  footing  withliis  whole  flock, 
instructs  and  exhorts  them  himself  in  the 
confessional  and  in  the  pulpit ;  while  his 
bishop  is  employed  in  the  exercise  of  func- 
tions which  do  not  bring  him  into  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  great  body  of  the 
people. 

Should,  however,  the  rejected  candidate 
have  virtue  or  self-command  to  devour  his 
chagrin  in  silence,  what  will  be  the  feelings 
of  the  flock  over  whom  he  was  thought 
-worthy  to  preside!  I  know  of  no  people 
jon  earth  that  would  not  be  exasperated 
on  seeing  the  man  of  their  choice,  en- 
joying their  whole  •  confidence,  cast  off, 
reprobated,  scouted,  dishonoured,  appa- 
rently for  no  other  reason  but  because 
honoured  by   them.      This    to    conciliate 
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the  affections  of  the  Irish  nation,  w4io$g 
warmth  of  temper  is  proverbial  ?  This  to 
check  the  progress  of  turbulent  agitators, 
ever  flying  about,  like  the  savages  of  New 
Holland,  planting  firp  wherever  they  can 
meet  with  materials  for  combustion  ?  Add 
that  this  discontent  will  be  continually  recur- 
ring, and  will  pervade  every  corner  of  the 
island.  Is  this  the  emancipation  offered  us  ? 
Ah  !  rather  let  us  hug  our  chains  a  thousand 
years  longer,  than  purchase  political  rights  at 
the  expense  of  the  honourable  independence 
of  our  religion  and  its  ministers. 

There  appears  to  me  a  palpable  absurdity 
in  proposing  this  method  to  reconcile  the 
conscience  of  the  King  to  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion. His  grand  difficulty  must  be,  how  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  his  church,  which  he 
has  sworn  to  maintain.  Now  if  it  appears 
to  him  that  these  rights  would  be  violated 
by  introducing  lay  members  into  lay  em- 
ployments, how  much  more  must  his  con- 
science recoil  at  acknowledging  our  ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries  as  such,  though  not  within 
the  pale !  The  church,  by  law  established, 
can  acknowledge  but  one  Bishop  in  each 
diocese.    Now  by  the  proposed  arrangement, 
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not  only  must  there  exist  two,  but  the  King 
must  acknowledge  and  sanction  both  ; — each 
one  treating  his  competitor  as  heterodox.  Do 
the  rights  of  the  church,  by  law  established, 
admit  of  such  a  recognition  ?     Would  the 
orthodoxy  and  consistency  of  His  Majesty's 
character  suffer  nothing  by  consenting  to  it  I 
As  well  might  the  King  create  new  dioceses, 
which  would  evidently  be  an  encroachment 
on  the  established  Bishops,  as  recognize  two 
co-equal  authorities,  two  contradictory  au- 
thorities, in  the  same  place  ;  the  one  to  teach 
right,  the  other  wrong.     It  is  true,  the  head 
of  the  Church  of  England  is  the  sworn  pro- 
tector of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.     Ke   will, 
present  a  person  to  a  pastoral  charge  in  one 
country,  whom  he  would  reject  as  a  layman 
in  the  other.     But  in  that  case,  there  are  at 
least  geographical  boundaries  to   orthodoxy 
and  heterodoxy  !     What  is   a  Gospel   truth 
north  of  Tweed,  is  an  abomination  on  the 
south.     What  is  marriage  at  Gretna  Green, 
is    fornication   in   Carlisle.     Why  so  ?     Be- 
cause by  law  established  !  --But  would  it  not 
be  a   bull  worse    than  those  of  the   Pope, 
to  say  for  instance,  that   the  King   and   the. 
Law  would  recognize   at  Armagh  two  Pri- 
mates of  all  Ireland  ?  there  being,  for  aught 
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we  know,  but  one  Ireland  on  earth.  So  that 
each  of  the  two  must  be  the  other?s  Pri^ 
mate,  and  yet  neither  of  the  two  the  Primate 
of  the  other.  This  would  really  be  granting 
more  than  the  Catholics  ask*  and  much  more 
than  the  Protestant  Primate  can  grant,  with- 
out  ^receding  from  his  rights  by  law  esta- 
blished. Let  him  remain,  then^  sole  Pri- 
mate by  law  ;  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  believing  ours  Primate  in  foro  consci- 
entire. 

Me  thinks  we  have  driven  you  nowr  to 
your  strong  holds,  for  we  find  you  in- 
trenched behind  our  good  Bishops.  You 
tell  us  "  the  question  does  not  affect  the 
essentials  of  religion  :  it  is  not  contrary  to 
any  article  of  our  faith  ;  and  the  Bishops 
themselves  were  of  your  opinion."  u  It  is 
not  an  article  of  faith  :"  No,  my  Lord :  if  it 
were,  I  should  observe  a  respectful  silence 
after  the  Bishops  have  -spoken  ;  although 
it  be  no  article  of  my  faith  that  any  of  these 
Bishops  is  infallible. — "  It  is  no  article  of 
faith."  Many  more  things  are  not  articles 
of  faith,  which  neither  your  Lordship  nor 
our  national  Bishops  can  alter.  The  ce- 
libacy of  the  clergy  is  no   article  of  our 
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faith :  the  use  of  the  Latin  language,  for 
instance,  in  the  Liturgy,  is  no  article  of 
faith.  Does  it  foil  lav  that  we  are  bound  to 
innovate  in  such  points,  whenever  the  Le- 
gislature shall  call  upon  us  to  do  so  ?  Does 
it  follow  that  we  are  to  argue  before  a  civil 
tribunal  the  expediency  of  any  proposed  in- 
novation ?  Does  it  follow  that  we,  or  even 
our  Bishops,  have  the  power  to  alter  the  old 
established  rules  at  our  or  their  good  plea- 
sure ? 

As  to  the  Irish  Bishops,  Your  Lordship 
cannot  in  candour  expect  that  we  should 
pay  more  deference  to  their  opinion  than 
they  do  themselves.  Now  you  know,  My 
Lord,  that  these  prelates  are  no  longer  of 
your  opinion,  if  ever  they  were  so.  They 
hold  forth  to  your  Lordship  a  noble  example 
worthy  of  the  imitation  of  your  great  mind. 
Don't  be  ashamed,  my  Lord,  to  own  that 
second  thoughts  are  sometimes  best.  No  one 
can  blame  Your  Lordship  for  having  fallen 
into  such  a  mistake.  Your  zeal  for  the 
Established  Church,  joined  to  want  of  in- 
formation concerning  ours,  and  to  your 
earnest  Wish  of  surmounting  all   obstacles 
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and  reconciling  all  minds,  plead  most  pow- 
erfully your  excuse.     In  short,  having  fol- 
lowed  Catholic   prelates   in   their  mistaken 
loyalty,  follow  their  enlightened  minds  in 
recalling  your  first  verdict ;   and  say  with 
them  and  with  me,  that  to  purchase  for  the 
priesthood   the   confidence  of  Government 
at  the  expense  of  the  confidence  of  their 
flocks,  would  be  to  unhinge  the  morality 
as  well  as  the  religion  of  the  people ;    to 
alienate  still  more  the  hearts  of  the  subjects- 
from  the  State ;    and  to   pretend  to   prop 
both    the    Church  and   State   by  a  pillar 
whose  foundations  you  have  undermined, 
A  conscientious  priesthood  is  not  to  be  pur* 
chased— a  corrupt  priesthood  is  not  worth 
purchasing. 

I  have  tfte  honour  to  be,  &;c. 

O,  F. 

Feb.  9U1, 
1610. 
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